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Art. L—HOW SHALL THE CONVICT-ARMY BE REDUCED? 


I, Reformatory Schools for the children of the perishing and dangerous classes, 
and for juvenile offenders. By Mary Carpenter. pp. 353. London, 1851. 

II. Documents relating to the State Reform School of.Massachusetts. 1851-2. 
III. Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the (Philadelphia) House of Refuge. 1852. 


We have prefixed these titles to the present article, not be- 
cause we propose to review what follows them, but to repre- 
sent a considerable pile of a similar class courteously forward- 
ed to us within a few months, which all relate to methods of 
educating, reclaiming, reforming, restraining or punishing per- 
verse and criminally disposed youth. ‘Their number and cha- 
racter indicate that the subject of juvenile delinquency takes a 
large and deep hold upon philanthropic minds, and persuade 
us that inquiries into its extent and sources are never without 
interest. Our present remarks are introductory to some sug- 
gestions touching its cause and cure. 

One would expect to find less crime in the United States 
than in any other section of the globe. The abundant means 
of education—the mild and popular character of our laws— 
the facilities for obtaining a comfortable livelihood by very 
moderate Jabor—the laxity of our police and the general con- 
sent to let every man have his own way so long as he does not 
trespass on his neighbor, would seem to give a fair field for a 
virtuous and prosperous community. 


The means of education, (in the older States at least,) are libe- 
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rally provided ; and though we do not regard this as, in itself, 
a reliable check to crime, it is quite indispensable to that eflec- 
tive moral culture which is, comparatively speaking, a relia- 
ble check. With it a thousand influences may be employed 
to divert the mind from evil courses and to stimulate resolu- 
tions of amendment which, without it, are entirely unavaila- 
ble. A delinquent, whose powers of thought and reflection 
have been even partially developed, has something to work 
upon. He is open to motives and appeals which seem to fall 
unheeded on the ears of the ignorant, and hence we regard 
education as, on the whole, an invaluable agent to counteract 
criminal propensities. 

In no country in the world are the laws more easily ascer- 
tained and understood, so far asthe rights and duties of citizens 
are involved, than in curs. There are not here (as in some coun- 
tries) a thousand insignificant provisions for the protection of mo- 
nopolies, and for the entanglement and condemnation of the un- 
wary—such as excise and game laws. We have not hosts of 
police officers prowling about every man’s pathway and watch- 
ing eagerly for an opportunity to pounce upon the thoughtless 
transgressor. The whole policy of our institutions is to encou- 
rage what is praiseworthy and of good report, and not to take 
cognizance of an evil disposition till it becomes intolerably ac- 
tive and mischievous. And we incline to believe that had the 
native population of our country been left to the natural and 
potent influence of these conditions we should have an unpre- 
cedented minimum of crime. Indeed, no one familiar with our 
criminal returns can fail to see how large a percentage of con- 
victs are of foreign birth or extraction. It may suffice to cite 
the returns of two or three of our principal penitentiaries. 

The city prisons of New York, (First District,) return ten 
foreigners to three natives! At Sing Sing, a little less than 
half the convicts are of foreign birth. In Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania, one-third ; and in Ohio, one-fifth. 

It is very obvious that such a mass of corrupt and corrupt- 
ing elements, cast into the heart of our population, will rapidly 
diffuse itself throughout the community. Like a foul, turbid 
stream emptying intv a comparatively pure lake, its course 
can be traced a little way, but is soon undistinguishable from 
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the surrounding waters, which in time it assimilates to its own 
dark hue. This deteriorating process commences, for the 
most part, in youth. Ignorance goes in families. Multitudes 
of children from foreign lands, between four and sixteen years of 
age, are now growing up in the midst of our native population, 
and with means of education at hand, unable to read or write. 

As an instance of one of the myriads of cases to which we 
refer, we may mention, that being lately at Canandaigua, New 
York, we saw two brothers, of (say) ten and twelve years 
of age, idling about while most of the children of the village 
were at school. Having some pleasant books for such boys at 
our disposal, and offering them for their acceptance, we were 
surprised to find they were unable to read. Upon inquiring of a 
friend, we were told that almost or quite all the children of the 
place were, at one time, enrolled in the schools, but an ecclesi- 
astic who had come to reside there had ordered every child of 
a particular faith to leave the schools, and these two lads were 
of the number; and neither they nor the family from which 
they came, could read at all! It was not pretended that any 
improper influence had been used, against which it was needful 
to guard the minds of the pupils. It was a free school, from 
which all sectarian influences were excluded; but the ecclesi- 
astic seemed to be of opinion that absolute ignorance was pre- 
ferable to knowledge, unless that knowledge could be made 
subservient to priestly rule. 

We had occasion, during the last summer, to spend a few 
weeks in a very thrifty town in New Jersey, where schools are 
kept in comfortable houses the year round, and are accessible 
to all the families in the place; but many households, including 
parents and children, were without a single member that could 
read. 

In a trial before one of our city courts, in which an election- 
return was in controversy, the presiding judge (Parsons) said, 
“The law does not require that every judge of an election 
should be able to read and write. There are hundreds of elec- 
tion officers in Pennsylvania who can do neither.” 

Other States, of more recent organization, present a still 
‘more revolting picture of popular ignorance, and we hazard 
nothing in saying that hundreds of thousands of children and 
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youth are now growing up, on American soil, without a know- 
ledge of the art of reading! And such we regard as among 
the most promising candidates for the prison and poor-house. 
They already furnish by far the largest portion of our juvenile 
offenders, and from their ranks come the most incorrigible of 
our adult convicts. 

It may not be amiss to turn the attention of our readers, for 
a moment or two, to a few well established facts, going to 
show the rapid increase of youthful culprits. 


id 


Three years since the chief of the New York police called 
attention to the constantly increasing numbers of vagrant, idle, 
and vicious children of both sexes, who infest our public tho- 
roughfares, hotels, docks, &c. peeobilareds who are growing up 
in ignorance and profligacy, only destined to a life ef misery, 
shame and crime, and, ultimately, to a felon’s doom. The off- 
spring of always careless, generally intemperate, and often- 
times immoral and dishonest parents, they never see the inside 
of a school-room, and so far as our excellent system of public 
education is concerned, (and which may be truly said to be the 
foundation stone of our free institutions,) it is to them an entire 


nullity. 


Left, in many instances, to roam day and night wher- 


ever their inclination leads them, a large proportion of these 
juvenile vagrants are in the daily practice of pilfering wherever 
opportunity offers, and begging where they cannot steal. In 
addition to which, the female portion of the youngest class, 
those who have only seen ten or twelve summers, are ad- 
dicted to immoralities of the most loathsome description. Each 
year makes fearful additions to the ranks of these prospective 
recruits of infamy and sin; and from this corrupt and festering 
fountain flows on a ceaseless stream to our lowest brothels—to 
the penitentiary and the State Prison. 


To show that this is no vague statement, reference is had to 
the reports from specific localities, and the numbers are given 
upon an authority and with an exactness which claim our con- 


fidence. 


In eleven of the patrol districts, twenty-nine hundred 


and fifty-five children of the class just described are known to 
the police, and of these two-thirds are females between eight 
and sixteen years old. To render the exhibition still more 
impressive, this loathsome multitude is classified : 


1. We have those who congregate around the piers, &ec., 
where merchandise is chiefly landed. Cunning and adroit in 


their operations, they daily pilfer immense quantities of cotton, 
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sugar, spirits, coffee, teas, &c., from the bales, hogsheads, casks, 
bags, chests, &c., with which the wharves are generally more 
or less loaded ; andi in the absence of other articles of plunder, 
they wrench the knobs from doors, steal building baaeeus 
from unfinished dwellings, lead and copper pipe, and even tin 
roofing! They will, even with the owner and consignee look- 
ing on, cut open a-coffee bag in a manner so sly and artistical, 
that he is forced to believe the bag has burst by accident, and 
in a few minutes some fifteen or twenty pounds are transferred 
from the planking of the pier to their capacious baskets or 
aprons. It is no uncommon thing for a hogshead of sugar to 
be short from fifty to one hundred pounds, through their unde- 
tected depredations, and the same system of petty abstraction 
prevails in regard to all exposed articles of a movable nature. 
In one instance, an entire bale of cotton was stolen, piecemeal, 
by this process, and the perpetrators were only caught when 
they returned for the purpose of filching the bag itself’! 


The number of children engaged in this nefarious occupa- 
tion is estimated at seven hundred and seventy in the districts 
enumerated. 

Arrests are indeed frequently made, but these juvenile rogues 
generally manage to escape. Parents appear in their behalf, 
with tears and promises of a more careful supervision in future, 
and the petty pilferer is released from durance, with.a simple 
reprimand from the sitting magistrate, to return in one hour to 
the docks, a more confirmed thief and vagabond than ever ! 


Then, 2d, we have the “ Crossings’ Sweepers.” ‘They are 
entirely different from those first mentioned; and in regard to 
moral degradation they occupy a still lower position. Clothed 
in rags—filthy in the extreme, both in person and language, it 
is humiliating to be compelled to recognise them as part and 
portion of the human family. Consisting mainly of small girls, 
one looks in vain for a single attribute of innocent childhood in 
their impertinent demands. Their persevering advances, and 
the lewd Billingsgate of their voices, involuntarily give rise to 
the question, «“ What fearful fruit will the seeds of sin, thus 
early sown, bring forth in womanhood?” Citizens generally 
suppose that in bestowing pennies upon these children, they are 
performing acts of charity and mercy. This is a mistake. 
Whatever may be their gains during the day, the amount is 
almost always spent during the night | in visiting the galleries of 
the minor theatres, or in the lowest dens of drunkenness and 
disease, which abound in the Five Points and its vicinity. And 
they often waste large sums of money amid half-grown boy: 
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_ of similar stamp, in the most disgusting scenes of precocious 


dissipation and debauchery. The number thus engaged in the 
lower districts of the city is 100—a large number when we 
consider that it is not the crop but the seed. 

8. A third class consists mostly of girls of tender years, and 
frequently neatly dressed, modest looking, and in many instances 
even pretty. Their ostensible business is the sale of nuts, fruits, 
socks, toothpicks, &c. ; and with this ruse, they gain ready ac- 
cess to counting-rooms, offices, and other places, where, in the 
secrecy and seclusion of a-turned key, they submit, for a mise- 

rable bribe of a few shillings, to the most degrading familiari- 


ties. By these practices, they frequently are enabled to carry 


home some two or three dollars daily. And this very money, 
to obtain which the miserable child exchanges its present and 
future welfare, is eagerly grasped by the often inebriate parents, 
who, with the full knowledge of the sacrifice by which it was 
obtained, scruple not to use it, and on the morrow the girl is 
again sent forth upon the same disgusting errand. 


One of the reports, in speaking of this class of children, says, 
“It may be proper to state that most of these children are of 
German or Irish parentage, the proportion of American born 
being not more than one in five! Scenes of almost nightly oc- 
currence might, if necessary, be related, which, for vileness 
and depravity, would absolutely stagger belief.” 

While the officers admit that there are honorable exceptions 
to the above, and that some among the hundreds, included in 
this third class, are in reality honest children, endeavoring to 
gain a living by the legitimate sale of trifles, the majority are 


vicious, and only so; their number is computed in the: districts 
first named, at 380. 


4, Then comes a group of boys, dials as “ Baggage Smash- 
ers;” they congregate around steamboat landings ‘and railroad 
depots, apparently for the purpose of carrying parcels for indi- 
viduals arriving in the city. A large proportion of them have 
no homes whatever; they will not hesitate to steal when oppor- 
tunity offers, and live idle and dissolute lives, generally sleep- 
ing in the markets, under sheds, arid occasionally in cheap 
lodgings; but the luxury of a bed is an article, however, which 
they seldom indulge in. Of an average larger growth, and 
more experience than those classes before mentioned, there is 
more .method in their evil propensities, and not unfrequently 


are small burglaries traced home to them, There are about 
120 thus engaged. 
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5. Another, and the last distinct class named in the report 
consists of boys similar to those last mentioned, with this excep- 
tion—they have homes, and many of them are the children of 
respectable parents, but through a mistaken leniency or crimi- 
nal carelessness, they are suflered to spend their evenings and 
Sabbaths in small gatherings on the corners of the streets, an- 
noying the neighborhood and passers-by with their wrangling 
and fighting practices, and with the most reckless oaths and 
blasphemies. They will often steal, and many of them absent 
themselves from the roof of their parents and guardians for 
weeks together, sleeping in market wagons and other places of 
shelter, consorting with the vilest of both sexes, and forming 
habits of vice and dissipation which cling to them through all 
their after years. Frequent complaints are made by citizens 
in regard to the practices of these juvenile rowdies, but under 
existing regulations, the efforts of the police are found inade- 
quate to the suppression of the nuisance. ‘The number of these 
is estimated at between 1,600 and 1,700. 


These five classes of neglected, vicious, and, in very many 
cases, desperate youth, constitute a perennial and constantly en- 
larging fountain of corruption, which, like lava from the volca- 
nic crater, spreads desolating streams far and wide. When, in 
addition to all this, we are credibly told that in the districts 
where such juvenile depravity reigns there are, besides these 
enumerated classes, * 2,883 children that do not attend school ;”’ 
and, moreover, that “there are many hundreds of parents who 
absolutely drive their offspring forth to practices of theft and 
semi-bestiality, that they themselves may live lazily on the 


_ means thus secured—selling the very bodies and souls of those 


in whom their own blood circulates, for the means of dissipa- 
tion and debauchery ;’—when we take into view all these ascer- 
tained facts, we may well regard the probability of diminish- 
ing crime, essentially, by any of our present agencies, as very 
remote. 

But all this was in 1849. Perhaps the new regulations for 
suppressing vagrancy and street-begging, in that city; the salu- 
tary influence of Sunday and daily schools for three years; 
the meritorious effort to reclaim the population at “Five 
Points,” and the various labours of Christian philanthropists, 
with young and old, may have produced a great change. 
Such a flattering conclusion is denied us, for the same officer, 
in January, 1852, alludes to his former report of 1849, and says 
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“the nature and extent of the evil (youthful vice and vagrancy) 
is in no degree diminished, either in extent or aggravation. 
On the contrary, the intermediate time has only served to 
greatly increase its magnitude, and render still more palpable 
and alarming all its offensive features.” 

That the existing House of Refuge, with all the voluminous 
evidence of its usefulness, does not offer adequate provision for 
such an exigency, in our sister city, appears from the fact that 
a new institution, called the New York Juvenile Asylum* has 
recently been incorporated, the object of which is to receive 
and take charge of such children, between the ages of five and 
fourteen, as may be voluntarily entrusted to it by parents and 
guardians, or committed to their charge by competent authority, 
and to provide for their support and to afford them the means 
of moral, intellectual and industrial education. 

However seasonable and valuable such an institution may be 
for preventing a still farther increase of criminal youth, its fea- 
tures are evidently less penal than those of the House of Re- 
fuge, and perhaps this was one motive to its organization. Our 
own opinion is that so far from relaxing the few restraints now 
laid upon juvenile offenders, what we most need, just now, is a 
grade of institutions more rigidly penal in their discipline than 
our Houses of Refuge. The preventive processes we have em- 
ployed (though highly useful, so far as they have accomplished 
their object,) have proved insufficient to stem the tide of juve- 
nile depravity. If they have turned fifty or one hundred, annu- 
ally, into better ways, let us be thankful for such an excellent 
service; but let us not forget that a vastly greater number have 
been, in the mean time, added to the ranks of the neglected and 
vicious; and that of these the larger part are beyond the reach 
of preventive influences, having already plunged into the very 
vortex of depraved habits and associations. For them there is 
no alternative, at present, but a free range, or the ordinary dis- 
cipline of a convict prison. 

We have not at hand, any very recent returns of the crimi- 
nal population of England. That the proportion of juvenile 
culprits has not lessened, however, we are well assured. 
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* Noticed more particularly at another page. 
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The following passage, from the preface to the first work 
mentioned at the head of our article, is very emphatic on this 
point. 


The enormity and amount of juvenile depravity is a subject 
which now mo& painfully engages the public mind. The ma- 
ture and headstrong character which it exhibits has been un- 

veiled and presented to the public eye in colours, fearful be- 
cause true, by various recent publications, which must make 
every Christian heart shudder and tremble. Statistic tables 
prove to us its appalling progress, in a ratio far exceeding that 
of the population generally ; but even these, clear as they may 
appear to be, and forcible in their appeals, are less powerful to 
convince of the dreadful truth, and to demonstrate its results, 
than the daily experience of our great cities, as it can be at- 
tested by our magistrates—our governors and chaplains of 


gaols—our police—or even the common readers of our news- 
papers. 


To meet this state of things, what are called preventive 
methods, heretofore employed under English laws, are found 
inadequate. The systems of public instruction, and numerous 
industrial schools founded by public and private charity are use- 
ful so far as they go, but in despite of their influence, juvenile 
crime increases with fearful rapidity. It is justly considered pre- 
posterous to expect that the mental, moral and physical causes 
which have been operating from birth to give a vicious inclina- 
tion to the habits of a child can be reversed in the time and by 
the means which are employed in schools of industry and refor- 
mation. The disciplining period must be extended so as to 
embrace a succession of moral and physical, as well as educa- 
tional influences, such as prison discipline does not include, and 
for which most reformatory schools are totally insufficient. It 
has, therefore, been proposed to establish Penal Schools, such 
as that at Horn, near Hamburg, or Mettray, in France, “ con- 
ducted with strict reference to moral and religious culture, and 
with a discipline involving out-door labor in fields and gardens, 
as the true means of reducing juvenile crime to a minimum.” 

This was a project of the late Whitworth Russell, for several 
years, an Inspector of the British Prisons, and has been warmly 
advocated by the Recorder of Birmingham. His plan was to 


divide England and Wales into thirteen districts, and establish 
VOL. Vil.—20 
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a Penal School in each; but others regarded such an exact ap- 
portionment of schools to districts as not, in all cases, desirable. 
They thought the schools, accommodated in humble and tem- 
porary buildings, might be rendered moveable from place to 
place, with a view to operating on patches of land requiring to 
be reclaimed. By such means, it was said, great tracts of bleak 
moss might be brought into profitable cultivation, and at such — 
small expense as would induce landholders to enter into 
arrangements for leases on favorable terms. 

We are not aware that any part of this scheme has been 
carried out, but the mere suggestion of it, from such sources, 
shows a prevailing conviction that the existing means of pre- 
venting and punishing juvenile crime are not adequate. 

* Ragged Schools,” even with the doubtful appendix of a 
free passage to the colonies, have not sensibly diminished the 
returns of juvenile delinqueucy, though how much larger those 
returns would have been, but for such schools, does not appear. 

There are no penal institutions in our country but prisons. 
The State Reform School of Massachusetts, whose latest re- 
ports we have examined with much interest, has something of 
the penal element in its organization; much more, at least, than 
ordinary Houses of Refuge—These latter are rather regarded 
or are set forth by their friends, as “Compulsory Schools,” in 
which those who have failed to derive proper benefit from free 
schools are assembled to receive it by constraint. 

They serve an excellent end. No one can read the annual 
report of the Philadelphia House of Refuge for the. last year, 
without being impressed with its utility, and with its claims to 
public confidence. But such an institution is abused, when it 
is made the receptacle of young felons. A quick-witted lad of 
fifteen, who has become familiar with crime, will work far 
more mischief among the inmates of a House of Refuge, than 
an old convict of forty or fifty could. To make it serve the 
double purpose of a place of wholesome restraint for those who 
are exposed to criminal habits, and of mild punishment for 
those who have already contracted such habits, is a vain 
attempt. The structure of the buildings, the methods of disci- 
pline, and the whole economy of such institutions, forbids the 
idea of a penal character, even for youthful convicts. 
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Their true aim is rather to prevent neglected children from 
falling into the criminal ranks. For this, they are well calcu- 
lated and have been to a gratifying degree successful, and to 
this they should be restricted. But how very limited must be 
the result of their influence. Taking the most flattering view 
of them, are we not very safe in saying that the number they 
reclaim from the downward path, is not more than as one in 
fifty of the youth and children who walk in it? From the 
annual criminal returns of the districts within which these in- 
stitutions are located, would any one suppose that such coun- 
teracting influence existed at all? Is not juvenile crime still 
on the increase, and is it not as well worth our consideration 
now as it ever was, what methods can be devised for its re- 
straint ? 

If we inquire for the influences that are relied on among 
ourselves to counteract these tendencies to a criminal life, they 
are neither so numerous nor so trustworthy as we could wish. 
The very nature of our institutions pre-supposes a prevailing 
disposition among the people to use liberty without abusing it. 
As the laws are but the utterances of the public will, submis- 
sion to them would seem to be little else than self-indulgence. 
If obedience is refused, our compulsory processes are very 
feeble. Under other governments, adequate provision is made 
for the coercion of the obstinate and the subjugation of the 
lawless; armed forces are maintained for this express purpose ; 
but under ours, men are expected to love the laws as they love 
themselves, inasmuch as they are but the expression of their 
own will. 

Education is regarded as one of the chief agencies for secur- 
ing the good order of a community like ours, and (as already 
intimated) it is within reach of nearly all; and surely if ever 
there was a country in the world whose very being was identi- 
fied with one great interest, it is the being of our country with 
the earliest and best possible education of all her children. 

It may be that in some rural districts, and in recently settled 
parts of the country school privileges are quite inferior; but at 
the great centres or sources of influence, which chiefly give 
tone to popular sentiment, the means of education are super 
abundant. The facilities for instruction in all useful elementary 
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knowledge, for the children of the people in Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston and Cincinnati, not to speak of scores of populous 
towns like Springfield, (Mass.,) Hartford, (Ct.,) Providence, 
(R. I.,) Newark, (N. J.,) Columbus, (Ohio,) Indianapolis, (Ind.,) 
are profusely multiplied; and the prevailing public sentiment is 
decidedly in favor of mingling with the whole course of teach- 
ing in all grades of schools, wholesome instruction in piety and 
good morals. Tens of thousands of Sunday-schools too are 
supposed to be sending out rills of heavenly knowledge and 
wisdom into all the neighborhoods and dwellings of the people, 
and tens of thousands more can be had by asking for them. 

We say nothing of those more comprehensive influences re- 
sulting from the general prosperity of the country, its free re- 
ligious institutions of every grade, and the means of social 
improvement and enjoyment which abound on every side. 
These are felt alike by all ages, and might reasonably be ex- 
pected to prompt our youth to virtuous and manly courses ; but 
it is obvious, that such expectations are, and are likely to be to 
a fearful extent, disappointed. 

We know of nothing in progress or contemplation that pro- 
mises a wider or better influence than is already exerted. Here 
and there some extraordinary scheme of moral or literary im- 
provement for the young is entered upon. Evening schools, read- 
ing rooms, and associations for mental improvement are not 
without beneficial results; and reformatory and penal institu- 
tions have accomplished great good, but, after all, the impression 
they make on the great mass of juvenile delinquency is very 
faint. ‘The suppression of the liquor traffic, if it can be accom- 
plished, would dry up one of the most prolific sources of crime, 
and doubtless do more to give order, thrift and happiness to 
society, than any other single measure within human control. 
But this result would be mainly indirect. It would not be so 
much that there would then be no crimes committed under the 
excitement of strong drink, as that habits of sloth and waste 
would be exchanged for those of industry and frugality. Ten 
thousand homes now comfortless, destitute of good and full of 
all manner of wickedness, would then become the abode of peace 
and competency, and from such homes rogues seldom come. 
But though a “consummation devoutly to be wished,” it is likely 
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to be long delayed, and we must therefore consider what can 
be done as things stand; and we are prepared to say that our 
great mistake lies in overlooking nome inrtvences. All our 
improving and reforming processes do not and cannot compen- 
sate for this primary neglect. 

We leave the children of vicious and miserable families at 
home, without restraint, under the full and constant power of 
evil example, and oftentimes under the direct inculcation of 
false and corrupting lessons, until they are thoroughly callous 
to better influences, and beginning what we absurdly call a 
preventive process after the lapse of eight or ten years, during 
which the poison has been working itself into the flesh and 
bones, how can we be surprised to find the odds immeasurably 
against us? 

The question of the supremacy of authority is settled very 
early, whether it is raised in the family or the school-room, in 
the church or the work-shop. It is wisely arranged that the 
first claim and exercise of it is entrusted to one, who of all 
others, is most interested to use it well, and who is much more 
likely to telax than stretch it—a mother. A still greater ad- 
vantage of the arrangement is, that the subject of such autho- 
rity has every motive and inducement to obey, which an 
instinctive sense of obligation and dependence can supply. 
If for any reason, these motives prove to be inadequate and 
the child is left to himself, he will not only bring his mother to 
shame, but will probably require the early interposition of 
public authority to prevent his becoming a shanie and curse to 
society. 4) 

To postpone such interposition, is to render it comparatively 
unavailing ; and to employ it seasonably, is to disturb no little 
ill feeling. No one can study the laws and penal institutions 
of the United States and the leniency with which they are 
administered, without perceiving that the toleration of crime 
and outrage is carried to the very last extremity that consists 
with public safety, and not unfrequently far, very far beyond it. 

This unwillingness to trespass upon the right of any one to 
do as he likes, is no where more conspicuous than in our treat- 
ment of children and youth. In some of the despotic countries 
of Europe, not only is a severe penalty imposed upon such 
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parents as neglect to send their children to school, but a pe- 
remptory process is authorized to compel the attendance of 
such children. A proposition in an American legislature that 
should even glance towards a provision of this kind, though in 
the most intelligent of any of our States, wonld probably cost 
the mover his political standing beyond recovery; and yet, as 
we have just said, in no country of the globe is it so important 
that a child should be schooled, “ peaceably if he can, but for- 
cibly if he must,” as it is in ours. But restraint and compulsion 
of every kind and degree is regarded as something unnatural, 
and to be shunned as an evil. Even the idea of indenturing a 
boy to a suitable master, of whom he wishes to learn a trade, is 
quite intolerable to many parents—if not to most,—and to a large 
proportion of children. “If he is not contented to stay,” they 
tell us, ‘no indentures will help him to a knowledge of the trade, 
and if he is contented, then none are needful”—forgetting, in the 
overweening regard for the child’s liberty, that the true design 
of indentures is quite as much to bind the master to do justly by 
the apprentice, as to guarantee the obedience and docility of 
the apprentice towards the master. Still such binding savors of 
subjection, and must therefore be eschewed. If the youth is 
bound and breaks his indentures, the sympathies of the mass are 
with him as a fugitive, not from justice, but from oppression. 
The manifest injury done to the master, and the almost certain 
evil consequence to the apprentice, seldom come into mind ; 
and when such an one is found in the penitentiary, nobody 
thinks of looking back to this early and unrequited deed of 
lawlessness, as one of the first stages in the career that has 
thus disastrously terminated. Yet what is the fact ? 

Of 2,699 prisoners received in the Eastern State Penitentiary 
up to the year 1850 inclusive, 417 were bound and served till 
twenty-one; 479 were bound and left their masters, and 1,667 
were never bound! 

So it is with children at home, at school, or at college,— 
impatience of control leads to acts of insubordination and 
revolt. Interference of authority is resisted with violence, and 
too often bloodshed. Witness numberless assaults on officers, 
which are so common as scarcely to excite attention,—and 
when the attempt is made to inflict merited punishment 
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under the forms of law, a deep strong current of popular feel- 
ing is moved, and too often bears off with it the chief barriers 
which have been established to protect society against the out- 
rages of the violent and reckless. The guilty escape through a 
weak and wicked relaxation of wholesome laws, or through the 
corruption and pusillanimity of their administrators. 

If we are not greatly deceived in our own observation, and 
egregiously misled by others, our principal cities in this coun- 
try are remarkable for the precocious depravity and bold law- 
lessness of youth. Lads from fourteen to twenty-one are the 
busiest instigators, the most active abettors and the most daring 
perpetrators of offences against the peace and good order of 
society. In tumults, street-fights, and riotous assemblages, in 
resistance to authority and contempt of law, they generally take 
the lead. 

It is by no means a rare thing for a lad to enter a mechanic’s 
shop at fifteen years of age as a voluntary apprentice. He works 
two or three years for an agreed stipend per week or month, and 
when he begins to be valuable, he concludes to change his 
quarters—goes to another shop of the same craft, engages him- 
self for half journeyman’s pay and receiving his wages on Satur- 
day night and all flush of funds, seeks his pleasure at the circus, 
or the play-house, or the brothel. This unbearded independence 
will reluctantly brook home-control or shop-regulations. Our 
strippling is a regular attendant upon lectures and popular dis- 
cussions about natural liberty and equality, the dignity of la- 
bor, and the numerous evils of the present organization of 
society. He cannot be more his own man at twenty-one, than 
he is at eighteen, and this premature majority introduces him to 
scenes and associations, well fitted to confirm rather than cor- 
rect evil habits, and to make subordination to authority still 
more intolerable. 

What does he care for the watchman, the magistrate, the 
law, or the prison? Their interference will only make him 
conspicuous, and give him a notoriety which he could not 
otherwise hope to attain. There is something heroic in shoot- 
ing or stabbing a public functionary. And then there is the 
report of the trial in which our young adventurer will be the 

leading character, followed by such outbursts of sympathy for 
him should he be convicted, and then such efforts (which will 
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almost certainly prove successful,) to get him pardoned, and 
then such a welcome to the circle of which he is looked upon 
as a sort of champion! How exciting all this is to his vile 
ambition! The law, from its inoperativeness or from its 
easy conformity to popular humors, has no terrors for 
him. And we question whether it would be practicable 
at the present day to carry any measure that should con- 
template a stricter enforcement of discipline upon the young 
in any department of society. The tide runs strong in the op- 
posite direction. These lax notions of authority were imbibed 
before the child could walk alone, and to correct them in the 
heat of youthful blood, is all but a forlorn hope. 

We shall not be misunderstood we trust. We do not 
suppose that when a boy is about to steal some old iron 
on the wharf, or some poultry from a countryman’s wag- 
gon or some money from the grocery drawer, that there 
is, in his mind, at the moment, a distinct feeling of contempt for 
the law or its officers. So far from it, his thoughts are all bent 
upon his plunder. But he has been, from his cradle, (if he ever 
had one,) a lawless child. He has never felt the power of good 
motives. Little as he is, he has all the qualities of an old con- 
vict, except age and experience. Good influences, to have 
saved him, should have been congenital. They are better now 
than later, but they will be sadly checked and counteracted by 
vicious habits already fixed. Seeds of evil, sown with the first 
throbbings of the heart have had a quick and vigorous growth, 
and have already taken root downward in the congenial soil, 
and borne fruit upward to the great annoyance of playmates 
and neighbors. The experiment of plucking him as a brand 
from the burning is nevertheless well worth trying, and hence 
we so highly value, and so cordially commend the House of 
Refuge, the Reform School, and the Juvenile Asylum. But 
why postpone the employment of the remedy till the disease 
has made such alarming progress? Why not multiply and in- 
vigorate the agencies that reach it at an earlier stage? Is it 
true that juvenile delinquency, like some fevers that the nurses 
tell us of, has an epoch, within which it is vain to attempt to 
arrest it? Must a neglected, filthy, and vicious child wallow 
in rags, and filth, and vice, for two, four, six, eight, or even ten 
years, before society can take him up and cleanse him, and put 
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his abused mind and heart under some harmonious influence? 
One would think such a dire necessity is laid upon us, were a 
judgment formed from our methods of dealing with juvenile de- 
linquency. 

We have attempted to show that, notwithstanding the leniency 
of our laws, our free and abundant means of education, and 
the motives and encouragements to honest and virtuous living, 
our children and youth are more and more addicted to vicious 
habits and pursuits, and thus the number of candidates for con- 
vict-life is swelling with fearful rapidity. As one of the chief 
causes of this condition of society, we have mentioned the 
neglect of Home care, physical, intellectual and moral; and 
hence we urge upon philanthropists and reformers, to give 
more earnest heed to those methods which have been, or may 
be devised to improve nome 1nrLuENces. If we were to specify 
the class of existing institutions that come nearest to the point 
we have in view, they would be Infant Schools, and Foster- 
Homes, and Asylums that take charge of children at a very 
tender age. As ancillary to the same benevolent end, we 
would regard all charities that provide for the cleanliness and 
healthfulness, and of course for the comfort and moral purity, of 
the dwellings of the poor. 

We must not be understood to depreciate such institutions as 
are represented at the head of our article. They have their 
place and use, and it is by no means an inferior position which 
they occupy. But they do not reach the root of the evil. ‘They 
do not touch the heart-spring of juvenile depravity. ‘They do 
not materially reduce the ranks from which the convict-army 
is recruited. Their agency however effective and salutary, 
merely checks and reverses the motion of a train that has taken 
the wrong track. It does not prevent the error at the start, 
nor can it avert or repair the mischief already done in conse- 
quence of it. While we therefore rejoice in the success of 
reformatory institutions of every grade, and invoke the grate- 
ful acknowledgments of the community to their patrons and 
directors for the inestimable services they render, we earn- 
estly beg the wise and good, the philanthropic men and women 
of our city and country, to look more narrowly and pitifully 
into the Homers of neglected and vicious children. We have no 
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faith in any of the modern schemes for re-organizing society. 
For one evil that the best of them would remedy, ten would be 
generated. ‘The infinitely wise Creator has established the 
FAMILY RELATION as the basis of society, and whatever is done 
to ameliorate, effectually and permanently, the moral condition 
of our juvenile delinquents and dry up the sources of a convict- 
population, must be done at THEIR HOMEs. 

Our narrow limits forbid the farther prosecution of this sub- 
ject in the present number. Should it be resumed, we shall 
endeavor to show in what form and by what methods the views 
which have been suggested, may be carried out. 





Art. IL—THE OUTCASTS OF ENGLAND; OR THE PRISON QUES- 
TION CONSIDERED THEORETICALLY AND PRACTICALLY, By 
the Rev. R. V. Reynolds, Chaplain of Wakefield Convict Prison, London, pp. 
130, 1850. 


This unpretending volume has been upon our table several 
months, and we have examined some sections of it with un- 
usual care. Few of the officers of a prison have so good an 
opportunity to observe and analyze the effects of its discipline 
as a judicious and faithful chaplain; and we may add, that any 
office in a prison can better afford to put up with an incompe- 
tent or unfaithful incumbent than the chaplaincy. Hence we 
are accustomed to attach much value to the testimony which 
comes from such a quarter, (whether it favors or discounte- 
nances the views we have previously entertained,) not only be- 
cause of his favorable position for noting the phases of moral 
character in general, but because, while he takes no part in the 
active discipline of the institution, he can readily discern its 
effects in each individual case. To make his opinion of much 
value, however, he must.be intelligent, attentive and discrimi- 
nating—three qualities in which some chaplains, within our 
knowledge, are sadly deficient. 

We do not propose formally to review Mr. Reynolds’ book, 
but we are sure we are doing good service to the friends of 
sound prison discipline, when we lay before them his clear and 
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full testimony to the effects of separation. It will be perceived 
that the comparison which the author draws is between the 
two systems, and though he does not enter into the question of 
time, the reasoning is equally forcible to whatever term the 
confinement is extended. 


‘¢ Under favorable circumstances,” the author tells us, “he has 
labored many hours daily since 1847, and during his inter- 
course -with his charge, has directed much attention to the 
working of the various systems of Prison Discipline, under 
which many of them had previously been placed. 

The result of this intercourse is a conviction upon his mind, 
that no system can be successful in reforming criminals that 
does not adopt isolation, for some months, as a first step. 

It is unnecessary to argue the impossibility of producing a 
subdued state of mind in prisoners, who are allowed to asso- 
ciate from the time of imprisonment or conviction; and it 
would be equally useless to undertake to prove the utter im- 
practicability of classifying prisoners, until their habits, dispo- 
sitions, feelings, and intentions are known. Most persons, 
acquainted with prisoners, are thoroughly convinced, that dur- 
ing the early stage of confinement, intercourse, under any 
form, cannot be carried on beneficially, and therefore, the 
question at issue seems to lie between the silent and the sepa- 
rate systems: the former allowing prisoners to associate, but 
not to speak; the latter cutting off all connection, by placing 
each man in a separate cell. 

The author will now present a digest of the information 
which he has obtained from prisoners, and of the results of his 
own experience with regard to these systems. 

And first with respect to the silent system :-— 

I. It places prisoners under peculiar temptation. If it be 
necessary, as it undoubtedly is, to contravene a law of nature, 
and prevent man communicating with his fellow-man, it is not 
fair to tantalize, by placing him ‘for ten or twelve hours a day, 
in contiguity with the persons to whom he is forbidden to 
speak. 

Il. The object is not attained. It is impossible to prevent 
communication under the silent system. This has been forced 
upon the mind of the writer both by facts and arguments. The 
testimony of many prisoners who have been under this system 
is, that communications are general and frequent ; and common 
sense must admit, that to prevent all communication among 
prisoners who work together in a room or in a field, is impos- 
sible. ‘To provide one officer for every ten prisoners, would 
form an expensive staff, and yet even that superintendence 
would not be sufficient. The eye will become weary by con- 
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tinued exercise, and though it do not lose its vigor, it cannot 
possibly command the space occupied by ten men, whether at 
work ina field or ina room. Prisoners are quite conscious of 
these disadvantages; and, therefore, to use their own words, 
they “constantly watch for a chance ;” and it must be borne 
in mind, besides interchange of words, they can and do com- 
municate by motions of the hands, and feet, and even by move- 
ments of the eyelids. ) 

III. The silent system necessarily leads to low cunning and 
deception. The prisoner, placed under this strong temptation 
before the principles of reformation have been implanted, can- 
not see the justice of the interdiction, and therefore resists the 
ordinance of man. The last vestige of moral feeling is thus 
destroyed, and the man’s whole time is spent in devising how 
to gratify the indulgence which is denied, but which is placed 
within his reach. 

IV. The silent system dissipates the mind, and indisposes it 
to reflection and self-examination. As before noticed, the first 
step in a criminal’s return to virtue, is “ to consider his ways,” 
and to reflect upon the ruin he has brought upon himself. But 
this is a disagreeable task, and will be avoided if possible. 
Like the spendthrift who dislikes to look into his debts, the 
criminal would gladly avoid the retrospect of his life; and 
while there remains a single object to arrest attention or divert 
his mind, this necessary step will not be taken. ‘The silent 
system is, therefore, a relief. It enables the man to forget him- 
self, and affords him abundant opportunities for escaping from 
the accusations of conscience. His time is spent in company, 
and in working the electric battery of thodght between himself 
and his fellow-prisoners. 

V. The silent system has a direct hardening influence upon 
the hearts of criminals. The proper feeling which should pos- 
sess the mind of a guilty man is shame, which will love con- 
cealment until the mind be restored to a healthy tone. This is 
indicative of some remains of conscience. It was this that led 
our first parents to hide themselves among the trees of the 
garden. It is the want of this that causes sinners to glory in 
guilt. ‘To protect, then, the small remains of guilty shame, and 
to induce the growth of that most important feeling, prisoners 
‘should not be placed together, and least of all should they be 
exposed to public gaze. Six months in a field, or on a road, or 
in adock yard, would go far to destroy the last remnant of 
self-respect in the culprit’s breast, unless religious principles 
had been previously established, and would make him utterly 
reckless of the opinion of his fellow-men. And though a writer 
in the Law Magazine for August last, asserts that such an ex- 
posure in chains, or party colored dress, would produce a 
salutary impression upon the public mind, there is much reason 
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to fear that it would only serve to familiarize them with that, 
which they now read and hear of, with some beneficial effect. 

VI. The silent system irritates the mind without producing 
any depression. 

There is a constant watching between the officer and the 
prisoner. If the prisoner does not succeed to the extent he 
desires, he is disappointed—if he is discovered, he is vexed. 
He habitually regards the officer as an enemy, and thus irrita- 
tion, mistrust, and dislike, take possession of his mind; while 
there is no thought of guilt and misery, or a single sigh for de- 
liverance from the enslaving and injurious influence of his 
wicked heart. 

Thus, the unanimous testimony of all prisoners with whom 
the writer has conversed with on this subject is, that the silent 
system tantalized ; induced them to communication ; tempted 
them to duplicity; dissipated their minds; hardened their hearts ; 
and made them regard their officers with dislike. The writer 
can declare, that not one redeeming point was mentioned, not 
one counterbalance to these evils; but, that, from the informa- 
tion he has received, he is convinced the silent system is 
thoroughly and radically i injurious. 

It may be said, that he drew out the information by ques- 
tions suggested by his own previously formed opinions; but 
whatever weight may be attached to this objection, the facts 
above stated, are worthy of deep consideration. 

Having given his opinion with regard to the silent system, 
the author would now proceed to notice the working of the 
separate system from his own experience. 

I. It prevents contamination, without exposure to temptation. 
The prisoners, placed in separate cells, are effectually cut off 
from intercourse with their fellow-men; and the object being 
excluded from sight, the mind becomes reconciled to the priva- 
tion as a thing that must be, and that cannot be contravened. 

Il. The separate system secures time for reflection and tends 
to that habit. External objects are excluded, and the mind is 
thus forced to fall back upon itself. It there meets with the 
accusations of conscience, roused and strengthened by the 
sound of God’s word, preached from day to day, and thus, con- 
trary to his own choice, the sinner is led to consider his ways; 
to reflect; and at last to become a willing and devoted servant 
of Christ. 

III. The separate system affords peculiar advantages for 
ministerial visiting. 

1. There is a total absence of all external temptations to 
false shame, on the part of the prisoner. 

2. There is no object to distract attention. 


3. There is no fear of persecution when the minister has 
left. 
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4. The minister has ample opportunity to apply comfort or 
reproof, 


5. The minister has every facility for gaining a thorough 
knowledge of character,—and, 

6. For gaining the confidence of the prisoner. 

IV. The separate system produces habits of self-depend- 


ence :— 


1. In the employment of time, by leading the prisoner to ac- 
quire a taste for reading and reflection. 

2. In acquiring habits of thought and meditation. 

V. The separate system imparts a powerful incentive to re- 
formation. 

1. The prisoner feels that he is a probationer. 

2. That he is a probationer, closely, though not momenta- 
rily watched. 

3. That he is a probationer placed independently of others. 

4. That he is a probationer to whom every assistance is 
given to improve. 

VI. The separate system is calculated to prepare the mind 
for the reception of the gospel. It subdues levity, and induces 
seriousness. It obliges the mind to think, and gives the pri- 
soner leisure to consider his ways. It acts like the plough in 
breaking up the fallow ground; or like the frost and snow of 
winter, it pulverizes and mellows, and prepares it for the re- 
ception of the good seed. 

There are many objections brought against this system by 
its opponents. Some argue that it is very unnatural to isolate 
men and seclude them in separate cells; but it is not more un- 
kind, than to isolate an individual with the plague, and kee 
him under medical treatment, until the contagion shall have 
been removed, and the individual be fit to resume the duties of 
life. 

It has also been objected, that in separate confinement there 
are no opportunities for exercising the principles of real refor- 
mation ; but it should be remembered, that our first step is to 
infuse the principles of reformation—the second to test them, 
and though we admit there is not full scope for developing, in 
a separate cell, the principles which a prisoner may have there 
received, there are many ways of forming an opinion as to the 
progress he may have made in reformation. His temper is 
especially seen; and perhaps one of the best preparations to 
active obedience, is to learn to suffer with Christian meekness. 

Much has also been said and written with regard to the 
selfishness which is supposed to be produced by the separate 
system ; but the author has seen nothing of the kind. 

But perhaps the objection which has had most weight with 
the public, is the statement so often reiterated, that the separate 
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system has a strong tendency to undermine the health of pri- 
soners, and even to produce insanity. 

We readily admit that separate confinement is a severe mea- 
sure, and requires the closest attention, to guard against inju- 
rious consequences. But the danger is not greater than in the 
treatment of bodily disease. Here collapse may result from 
excess of depletion ; or exacerbation of fever, from a premature 
application of stimuli; and not unfrequently does the disease 
assume a new and fatal type by its original symptoms having 
been suddenly checked. And besides ‘these results from mis- 
takes, there is in most acute diseases, what the Germans call 
the “Sturm,” or a struggle between the remedy and the dis- 
ease, or between the vital powers and “ the tendency to death,” 
which, under any circumstances, must be attended with much 
anxiety to the physician, and, in Some cases, notwithstanding 
every care and attention, will be fatal. 

It cannot, therefore, be a matter of surprise, if the remedies 
made use of, to subdue the malignant disease of sin which 
affects the criminal, be attended with much risk, and therefore 
require the most vigilant watchfulness. Neither should the 
system be condemned, or the skill of the agents be impeached, 
even though fatal cases do occur. But we have no hesitation 
in stating that the extent of those evils materially depends upon 
the fidelity and ability of the persons who are appointed to 
work the system, and not upon the system itself. 

In support of this opinion, the author needs only to state, 
that since December 31, 1848, to the present time, (March 22, 
1850,) among 824 convicts who have been during that period 
in Wakefield Prison, there have been but two deaths, and one 
case of decided insanity. [our or five cases of hallucination 
occurred during this period, but the greater number of these 
were detected to have been impostors; and on several occa- 
sions, since the establishment of the convict prison at Wake- 
field, in 1847, the author has traced similar attempts to the 
exaggerated charges brought against the separate system by 
its opponents, which the individuals had heard of when at 
liberty. 

The author has devoted much attention to the effects of the 
separate system on the mental powers, and is satisfied that, un- 
less where there is either a predisposition to the disease, or a 
determined opposition to reformation, there is little real cause 
to apprehend insanity, but that on the contrary, as a general 
rule, the mental powers are strengthened and improved by that 
System. 

Such has been the author’s experience of the working of the 
separate system since 1847, and he has no hesitation in ‘stating, 
that he believes it to be the wisest and the most beneficial plan 
which could be adopted for the reformation of criminals. 
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It is sufficiently penal to vindicate the administration of jus- 
tice; to make the criminal taste the bitterness of sin; to cause 
him to reflect upon the injury he has done to society, and above 
all, upon the dishonor he has done to Almighty God. 

It is sufficiently merciful, when rightly applied, to convince 
him that he is not for ever shut out from society; that his case 
is not hopeless; and that his fellow-men, whom he has injured, 
are not influenced by vindictive feelings, but that they seek, by 
a proper course of discipline, and especially, by the exhibition 
of God’s love in sending His only beloved Son into the world 
to die for sinners, to rescue him from his guilty and degraded 
condition. 


In confirmation of the author’s impressions, that separation 
from his fellows does not work injury to the intellectual pow- 
ers of convicts, he gives a variety of original compositions, 
and also notes of sermons and lectures taken down from 
memory, assuring us that no assistance was given in any case, 
nor even so much as a verbal alteration. We have room but 
for a single specimen: 


(2 Thess. iv. 13-18.) 


Concerning those who fall asleep 
In Jesus, we shall never grieve ; 

Let hopeless worldlings pine and weep— 
Because that worldlings don’t believe ; 

But those who sleep in faith, are all 
Translated from a world of woe, 

And Satan’s chains no more enthral, 
Since they are ransom’d from the foe. 


Their bodies sleep in silent dust, 
Their souls are with the sav’d and blest ; 
As Jesus rose, their bodies must, 
Spring forth again from earth’s cold breast; 
The Saviour’s voice shall pierce the tomb,— 
The dead, immortal, all, shall rise—~ 
The Saints shall leave sepulchral gloom, 
To live in light beyond the skies. 


The Lord himself—the Judge Divine— 
Shall then his Majesty display ; 

Then shall be rung the knell of time— 
For time shall then have pass’d away ;— 

“ The trump of God—th’ archangel’s voice” — 
Shall penetrate the deep dark grave,— 

The dead shall hear,—the Saints rejoice, 
Because their God has come to save. 


* The dead in Christ,” and saints that live, 
Shall all to meet their God ascend ; 

He'll life and light and glory give,— 

For he’s their Saviour, and their “ Friend ;” 
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Their happiness shall still increase— 
Shall know no end,—so says the word 
Of truth and light, of joy and peace— 
‘‘ They shall be ever with the Lord.” 


As exhalations spring from earth, 
To meet the sun’s attractive rays, 
And leave their noxious place of birth 
To float in golden light always ;— 
So saints “to meet their God in air,” 
From dull cold earth most gladly soar, 
To live “ as sun-bright glories there,” 
For ever, and for evermore.* B 


Our first thought was to dismiss Mr. Reynolds’ book with 
this brief notice, but upon reflection, we have concluded to 
omit something else rather than not find room for a few passa- 
ges respecting the duty of prison officers. We think there is 
much good sense and sound philosophy in what he says, and we 
should be glad to see this chapter of his work thrown into tract 
form, with the title of “Hints from a Prison Chaplain to his 
Brethren, and to his Fellow Laborers in Subordinate Offices,” 
and supplied to all our penitentiaries. 


My brethren let us remember :— 

I. That our work is honerable—perhaps the most honorable 
in which man could be engaged. The Great Physician has 
committed to our care His worst patients. Confiding in our 
skill, attention and fidelity, He has placed in our hands the 
most dangerous cases. What happiness to Him—what com- 
fort to them—what gain to us, if we are successful ! 

IJ. And let us remember, that our work is most difficult. 
Our poor patients are in imminent peril. Their disease has 
advanced to an alarming height. The crisis is at hand. The 
enemy seeks to conceal from them their danger. Their hearts 
are averse to the remedy offered, and on all sides we are dis- 
couraged by assurances, that their case is utterly hopeless. 
Who then, it may be asked, is sufficient for these things? But 
let us remember :— : 

III. That our work is under the patronage of heaven. We 
have committed to our hands the administration of “the Balm 
of Gilead”—* the leaves of the tree which are for the healing 
of the nation ;” and this remedy we can recommend as an in- 
fallible cure to every soul that will receive it. It is “the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that believes.” And this is 





* “T am indebted for this idea” (says the convict) “to a sermon of the Rev. 
Mr. Sherwin’s, preached in this prison on Sunday morning, the 9th of last Sep- 


tember. A similar idea, but very differently applied, occurs in Moore’s Tale of the 
Fire-worshippers.” 
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not all, but we are encouraged to hope for a divine agency to 
accompany our efforts, and make our “people willing in the 
day of His power.” Brethren, our sufficiency is of God, and 
our success is certain if we be faithful to our trust. Let us, 
therefore remember :— 

IV. That it “is required in a steward, that a man be found 
faithful.” We are stewards of the mysteries of God, and our 
people are tota//y ignorant of those momentous truths. We 
have to teach them the rudiments of divine knowledge. We 
have to feed them with milk, and not with strong meat. We 
must be willing to become all things to our poor charge, that 
we may be instrumental in saving some. 

And in visiting, we have much to do. We have character 
to learn—confidence to gain—sins to lay open—doubts to re- 
move—sorrows to comfort—efforts to stimulate—souls to save. 

The author entirely agrees with the remark of the writer of 
an article, in the Law Magazine for April last, that “ it is im- 
possible to lay down any rules, whereby the Chaplain should 
reach the hearts, raise the feelings, and improve the minds of 
those committed to his charge.” “If he is fit for this great 
work, the highest in which any human being can possibly be 
engaged, he need no rules; if he is not already fitted for his 
work, rules will never fit him.” 

While it is true, that on the Chaplain depends, to a very great 
extent, the success of the reformatory system, in the author’s 
opinion, it is also affected by the etliciency of every officer, 
who has any intercourse whatever with prisoners, and he there- 
fore would offer a few hints to them. 

I. Every officer should have confidence in the system. 

One of the most important steps in the reformation of a crimi- 
nal, is to inspire him with hope of being able to reform. He 
naturally feels that he is too far gone, that his case is desperate, 
that he has forfeited all claim to favor, and that he never can 
break off evil habits. Now, if every officer, by his deportment 
and intercourse with prisoners, exhibits an entire confidence in 
the system, and in its power to reform one who desires refor- 
mation, it will speedily be seen by the prisoner, and will pro- 
duce the most satisfactory results. 

Il. Every officer should feel an interest in the reformation of 
prisoners. 

The author was much impressed by a remark made to him 
not long since by a subordinate prison officer. “If, sir, we re- 
gard this work merely as a means for earning our bread, it is 
certainly the /owest in which we could be engaged; but if we 
are endeavoring to reform our fellow-men, it is, I think, the 
highest.” Would that every prison officer could understand 
the feeling here described. ‘To be employed only in guarding 
and feeding, or even teaching criminals, is indeed a low em- 
ployment; but when the heart is interested in the welfare of 
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these degraded men, and does what it can to elevate them, it be- 
comes “ the noblest work in which any human being can possi- 
bly be engaged.” 

III. Officers should repose as much confidence as possible in 
every prisoner. 

The most degraded prisoner will confide in, and respect the 
man who appears willing to trust him. Doubtless we must not 
carry this too far. When strong temptation besets a prisoner’s 
path, we have need to be watchful, and even suspicions; but it 
is most important to let a prisoner see, that his officer is willing 
to believe his professions of reformation, and never doubts, 
unless where peculiar temptations exist, or where deceit has been 
discovered. 

IV. The officer should show kindness of manner, without 
any approach to familiarity. Let him ever bear in mind that 
his charge is a helpless fallen fellow-creature ; but that he is a 
prisoner, placed under his authority, and bound to obey his 
commands. If the officer lose sight of this distinction, and deal 
with the prisoner as an equal, his kindness will perhaps lead to 
contempt, and certainly to many inconveniences. 

V. The officer should exercise firmness, without austerity. 
A mild, but decided tone, will command respect; and immedi- 
ate and hearty obedience. A loud, harsh, imperious tone may, 
through fear, insure obedience; but there will not be a particle 
of respect. The man who feels his moral power will speak 
gently to prisoners, while he who doubts himself, seeks to make 
up by assumed importance, what he lacks in moral influence. 

VI. Prison officers should discharge their duty with uniform 
evenness ; sobriety of mind ; and above all, with strict sincerity. 

Laxity of discipline now, and strictness in a few weeks 
hence, is manifest injustice to prisoners, and to the system. 
The prisoner who has been accustomed to do a thing for a 
month, without reproof, will not readily see the reasonableness 
of being suddenly called upon to do otherwise ; and in all pro- 
bability, will regard the order as capricious, and therefore be 
tempted to disobedience, vainly hoping that usage will justify 
his refusal. Surely then, it becomes the duty of every officer 
to observe an even and regular administration of the rules. 

And in carrying out discipline, it is of the greatest import- 
ance that officers speak with becoming gravity. Any approach 
to irony—to an imitation of the prisoner’s slang—to levity—or 
to exultation in the prisoner’s being convicted of misconduct, 
will surely injure the criminal, lower the officer, and thus in- 
jure the system. 

Lastly, strict sincerity should mark the officer’s intercourse 
with his charge. Nothing should be said but what is known to 
be true. Nothing promised but what is intended to be done. 
The author has often heard from prisoners, with deep regret, 
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of conversations with officers in County Prisons, before and 
after trial, as well as on their removal from those prisons, and 
has felt, that to a considerable extent they had been insincerely 
dealt with. ‘The substance of these, were, assurances of ac- 
quittal—or hopes with regard to mitigation of sentence or par- 
don. The desire to keep the prisoner in good spirits may be 
kind, but it is decidedly wrong to adopt improper means to 
effect, what may be considered, a good end. 

VII. Officers need to exercise much judgment in forming an 
opinion of prisoners. It is well known to experienced officers, 
that the o/dest offenders frequently make the best prisoners. 
This is easily accounted for. They are thoroughly acquainted 
with prison rules, and with the routine of a prison, and what is 
of more importance, they usually make up their minds before- 
hand to meet “the worst,” with firmness and patience. There- 
fore, it frequently happens, that while the man who is imprison- 
ed for his first offence, is restless, the old offender is perfectly 
resigned. 

The author can also state, from his own experience, that 
among the worst convicts were the best workmen; and this 


likewise is easily explained. Work is a relief to the mind ~ 


which has no source of comfort from retrospect, or from anti- 
cipation; and besides this, those who are obedient to prison 
rules, vainly imagine that industry will compensate for any de- 
ficiency in moral reformation. | 

Returned convicts, under a second sentence, are usually the 
best prisoners, and the worst men. ‘They make up their minds to 
go through their punishment in the most comfortable manner; 
they avoid the retrospect of their lives, for it would pain them ; 
they dislike to make efforts to reform, for they feel the tremen- 
dous power of opposing habits; and thus, while they pass 
through their imprisonment without a single report, they are as 
unchanged and as unreformed at the expiration of the time, as a 
Tiger or Hyena which has been confined in a cage. 

How important then, that officers should study character, 
and exercise much judgment and discrimination in forming an 
opinion of prisoners. 

The author, in making the foregoing remarks, is fully sensi- 
ble of the arduous and difficult nature of the duties of a prison 
officer ; but he is convinced, that the best means for lightening 
the burden, is to discharge those duties in a truly Christian 
spirit; and the frequent mention of their late officers in the 
letters which the author has received from prisoners, manifests 
the advantage to criminals of kind and yet firm discipline. 
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NEW YORK JUVENILE ASYLUM. 


i 


Art. III.—NEW YORK JUVENILE ASYLUM. 


Some friend has courteously furnished us with a copy of the 
« Act of Incorporation of the New York Juvenile Asylum,” 
dated June 30, 1851, and also the appeal of the Directors to the 
public, for the needful funds to organize the institution. 

There seems to be (as we have intimated in another con- 
nection) a general similarity between the objects of this associ- 
ation and those of the “ House of Reformation for Juvenile De- 
linquents.” The ages of the beneficiaries when received, are 
restricted to 5 and 14, as the extremes. They may be volun- 
tarily entrusted to the directors by parents, under a written 
contract of surrender, or committed by authority of law, and 
when received they are to be supported, and to have the means 
of moral, intellectual, and industrial education. 

The clause of the act which refers to commitments by autho- 
rity of law, provides that, whenever any child above the age of 
5 and under the age of 14 years, shall be brought by any police- 
man before the mayor or recorder, or before any alderman or 
other magistrate of the city, upon the allegation that such child 
was found in any way, street, highway or public place in said 
city, in the circumstances of want and suffering, or abandon- 
ment, exposure or neglect, or of beggary, being abandoned or 
improperly exposed or neglected by parents, or such other per- 
son as may have them in charge, or soliciting charity from 
door to door, and the fact shall be proved to the satisfaction of 
such magistrate, by competent testimony; and it shall further 
appear to the satisfaction of such magistrate by competent tes- 
timony or by the examination of the child, that by reason of 
the neglect, habitual drunkenness or other vicious habits of the 
parents or lawful guardian of such child, it is a proper object 
for the care and instruction of this corporation, such magistrate 
instead of committing such child to the almshouse of said city, 
or to such other place, if any, as may have been provided by 
the common council thereof, in his discretion by warrant in 
writing under his hand, may commit such ghild to this corpo- 
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ration to be and rentain under the guardianship of its directors, 
until discharged therefrom in manner prescribed by law. 

The magistrate issuing the order of commitment, is required 
at the same time to give due notice of the proceeding to the 
parent, guardian, or other person (if any there be) who has had 
the custody of such child, that he or she is at the house of re- 
ception attached to the asylum, and that if not removed in man- 
ner prescribed by law within ten days, a full commitment to 
the asylum will be ordered. 

If it shall be made to appear within the ten days, that the 
condition in which the child was found, was not the result of 
wilful neglect, it shall be delivered to the parent or other care- 
taker. But if found a second time in like condition, a commit- 
ment to the asylum shall be ordered without notice. 

The other provisions of the act are such as are usual res- 
pecting the making and cancelling of indentures, the obliga- 
tions of masters, &c. 

The City Council is clothed with visiting and inspecting pow- 
ers over the institution; and the sum of $50,000 is authorized 
to be raised by tax on the city and county, whenever the like 
sum is actually deposited in some city bank to the credit of the 
asylum. ‘The current expenses of the institution are also to be 
defrayed in part by the payment from the city and county, re- 
ceiving forty dollars a year for each child supported and in- 
structed in the asylum, it being understood that this is the low- 
est cost of support and government of a child of the same age 
in almshouses or prisons. There is also a very proper grant 
to the schools of the asylum of their share of the common school 
fund. 

From the circular we learn that the new institution is re- 


garded by its founders as quite distinguishable from Houses of 
Refuge. 


“Tt is not the design of this Institution (they say,) to punish 
crime, but to prevent the young and unwary from becoming 
criminals—to snatch those just ready to fall, from the tempta- 
tions which surround them; to enfold them in its paternal em- 
brace; and thus save them from ruin. In this important res- 
pect, the Juvenile Asylum differs from our Houses of Refuge, 
and other reformatory and penitentiary institutions. While 
they seek to reclaim the adjudged vicious, or punish the con- 
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victed criminal, ours is the more grateful task of protecting the 
comparatively innocent, but wayward and neglected ; to arrest 
them in their downward career; and thus save them from crime 
and its consequences. ‘The Juvenile Asylum is, in no sense, a 
penal institution. Its great and distinctive feature is preventive 
and not correctional. From it, the pupils will go forth with no 
mark of crime upon their foreheads, or any thing to disparage 
them in public opinion or degrade them in their own self res- 


We apprehend the distinction here taken is without a differ- 
ence. Houses of Refuge (at least those of our own city) are 
in no sense penal institutions. No boy or girl is degraded by a 
residence there. The only thing that a commitment to them can 
fairly indicate is, that the party was in bad habits of some sort, 
and that not being properly cared for by relatives or friends, 
some restraint was needful to prevent his falling into a course of 
crime. The House of Refuge imposes as little restraint as is 
consistent with the safe custody of the person, and provides the 
means of “ moral, intellectual, and industrial training.” 

If the Juvenile Asylum should restrict its admissions to a class 
of children much younger than those received into our Houses 
of Refuge; if the average age for instance should be 94 years, 
which is just midway between the extremes assigned by the act 
of incorporation, we think it would not be difficult to secure 
many advantages which the present institutions fail to afford. 
The discipline might be made more mild and paternal; there 
might be less of the appearance of a prison in the structure of 
the buildings; out-of-door occupations might be pursued with 
more safety, and earlier homes found for the inmates. But the 
probability is that the same indiscriminate assemblage of the 
worst and the best of bad children will be found in the asylum, 
that we see in the House of Refuge. There will be as incorri- 
gible a thief, or an instigator of mischief as untiring, or a liar as 
bare-faced at 13 as at 15 or 18. The sad truth is, that vicious 
habits are much more obstinate than is usually supposed by 
those who have not practically encountered them, and age is 
a very unsafe criterion by which to determine their strength. 

We have this moment under our eye two cases in illustration of 
this remark. A little girl rwetve years of age was brought 
before a magistrate for stealing $215 in gold coin from a dwell- 
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ing-house. It was proved on the trial that the person to whom 
the money belonged, while walking with his wife, met the 
child in the street crying. Upon interrogating her, she stated 
that she was hungry, and had no one to give her any thing 
to eat. She also stated that she lived with her aunt. The 
lady (very unwisely) gave her a piece of money, and told 
her to call at their house on the following morning, and she 
should be provided with a place to work. The girl did call, 
and was left for a few moments in a room in which was a 
trunk containing money. She opened a bureau drawer, where 
she found the key of the trunk, which she opened ; and then ran 
off with the money! Within twenty-four hours after the theft 
was committed, she had made away with upwards of $100! 
The balance was found in her pockets by the officer. 

The other case is that of three boys, one of whom came on 
from New York, (in the style of older but not bolder rogues,) 
and engaging two accomplices in Philadelphia, proceeded to 
break open, in the night time, three dwelling houses, which 
they ransacked and robbed in a manner that the most prac- 
tised burglars could not excel. 

These four children were all within the age prescribed by 
law for admission to the Juvenile Asylum, and would be among 
the most likely parties to find their way into such an institution. 
And yet how could we justly style them “little unfortunates 
who require not punishment, but protection and guidance?” 
We do not say what kind, degree, or place of punishment is 
appropriate to them, but we do say,‘unhesitatingly, that punish- 
ment, of some sort, is as justly their due as if they were ten or 
twenty years older, and that any experiment to reform them 
which proposes to dispense with punishment, will be likely to 
fail. 

We have full confidence in preventive measures, when sea- 
sonably employed. We never enter a well organized and well 
instructed infant school without admiring the wisdom and fore- 
sight of those who established it, and we never enter a House 
of Refuge or reformation for juveniles, without wondering at 
the folly and presumption of those who left such children un- 
cared for so long. 

It seems like trifling to say that measures to prevent the es- 
tablishment of criminal habits, must be employed before such 
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habits are formed. If we take a child out of the street at 5 or 
7 years of age, that has been reared among scenes of want 
and wretchedness, and has no happy associations connected 
with the idea of home; subject, perhaps, to the savage tyranny 
of intemperate parents, knowing not those sacred ties of af- 
fection which endear life and home to all; or who, having been 
misled by profligate companions, has become insensible to the 
entreaties, and heedless of the authority of a parent,—are we 
not doing a benevolent work? Shall any one thus exposed 
go uncared for? Shall childhood and youth be left in the 
midst of snares and perils, and subjected to brutal treatment 
or moral neglect? Shall the anxious mother, who is obliged 
to labor from day-dawn until midnight for a scanty subsistence, 
when she finds her child refractory and uncontrollable, have 
no one to look to for aid? Shall there be no protecting arm 
on which she can lean to save her child from a career of guilt 
and infamy? There can be but one answer to such questions. 
Benevolence, economy, the plainest precepts of Christianity 
require prompt interposition at our hands. 

But we must not suppose that taking him away from such 
associations and perils will turn him into an honest, docile be- 
ing. The truthis, that we shall probably find such a child as 
bad as its physical and moral powers will allow it to be. It 
does not steal a pocket book or a watch, because they are not 
within reach, nor adapted to its use; but it steals an apple or a 
stick of candy, or a top or a knife, with all the adroitness of an 

_old thief. It cannot use a pistol or a bowie knife, but it in- 
dulges the same deadly malice in the_use of a toy or a brick- 
bat. The boy is already a thief, burglar, or murderer to the 
best of his ability, and the measures we employ to change his 
habits, though preventive in reference to the subsequent stages 
of their growth, cannot be considered preventive as they re- 
spect habits which are already formed and as firmly rooted 
as the nature of the soil will admit. 

We are aware that there is a wide difference in the vicious- 
ness and intractability of bad children, and we are not disposed 
to regard any child as beyond the reach of good influences. 
We rejoice in the establishment of the New York Juvenile 
Asylum. If it takes care of but one in a hundred of the three 
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or four thousand neglected children of that city who are 
“now on the verge of ruin,” it will confer an inestimable bene- 
fit on the community. We should be glad to see such institu- 
tions multiplied in all our cities. So far as their influence ex- 
tends, it is benign and most appropriate. They ‘ prevent” 
many bad children from corrupting others and becoming worse 
themselves. Their reformatory power is attested by a volume 
of authentic evidence, and the experience of every year sug- 
gests some valuable improvements in their management. But 
when we talk of “ preventive” measures it is important to dis- 
criminate between those which are designed to prevent the for- 
mation of criminal habits, and those which only go to correct 
them or to check their growth. The conditions that give de- 
velopment to crime are ignorance, idleness, poverty, and home- 
lessness. Those efforts and institutions which impart useful 
knowledge, give steady occupation, supply present wants and in- 
troduce home-comforts to the dwellings of the poor, are, pro- 
perly speaking, preventive in their character. With the supply 
of these outward necessities (which press hardest and heaviest) 
there should be mingled such influences as shall lift the thoughts 
to a better world just at hand, and lead to immediate obedience 
to the revealed will of the Maker and Ruler and Judge of us all. 
By such agencies we may hope to reach the root of the evil, 
and bring the earliest, tenderest years of human life under ap- 
propriate intellectual, moral and religious culture. Then, and 


not till then, shall we know what “ preventive” influence is, 
and what it can do. 


In the meantime we must look for young culprits in thicken- 


ing ranks—well taught, for their age, in the various arts of 
iniquity, and ready and impatient to show their skill as opera- 
tives in their profession. Our Houses of Refuge will save all 
they can from the doom of the felon, but the dense crowd will 
still push their way to the end. We see no better course for the 
wise and good to adopt, than to seize on every method of 
giving a right direction to the feet of childhood at the earliest 
possible moment, and when this favorable season for preventive 
agency has past by unimproved, we must resort to such refor- 
matory influences as a good House of Refuge supplies, and 
of which we trust the Juvenile Asylum in our sister city will 
prove to be a valuable coadjutor. 
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Art. IV.—CONVICT RECOGNITION. 


One of the advantages claimed by the advocates of convict- 
separation, as peculiar to that system, is that it furnishes a se- 
curity against recognition. Those who repudiate the system 
affect to regard any such advantage as of little value, and 
scarcely worthy to be taken into account. 

There was a time when our criminal law authorized the bar- 
barous practice of stamping infamy upon convicts of a certain 
class, by a slit upon the nose, or in the ear, or by a brand on the 
cheek, so that whoever should notice the disfigured member, 
(which it was almost impossible not to notice,) would instantly 
associate with it the criminal character of the individual. It 
was considered a very grievous part of the punishment, that 
the delinquent must carry with him into all places and present 
to all eyes, the token of his guilt and degradation. 

{t is very obvious that the idea of reformation must have 
been far from the minds of those who could sanction such a 
practice. It was, doubtless, their intention to put all people on 
their guard against the unhappy wretch, and effectually to pre- 
vent his restoration to credit and confidence. It was, in fact, 
an indefinite or perpetual extension of his punishment. While 
he was nominally at liberty, he was really secluded from all 
but the vilest and most abandoned associates. A more inhuman 
and short sighted policy can scarcely be imagined. It was 
tantamount to a declaration of interminable war between the 
offender and society. It was, in effect, neutralizing if not anni- 
hilating, all the influences by which we might hope to act on 
the delinquent’s mind to lead him back to the path of industry 
and uprightness. 

The same evils must result, in a greater or less degree, from 
any peculiarity of dress which might indicate the criminal pro- 
pensities or habits of the convict. Hence, the nearer we can 
come to keeping the community entirely ignorant on the sub- 
ject, so that at the expiration of his sentence the offender can 
leave the prison-door without the mortifying apprehension that 
the first man he meets may possibly recognize him as a “ gaol- 
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180 CONVICT RECOGNITION. 


bird”—the brighter is the prospect of his restoration to the so- 
cial standing he has lost. 

Two cases have recently occurred to illustrate these remarks. 
A man who formerly occupied a respectable position in Phila- 
delphia, and whose business caused him to be well known to a 
multitude of its citizens, was convicted of a felony, and passed 
a term of years in the Eastern State Penitentiary. Upon his dis- 
charge he proceeded at once to a secluded place, not fifty miles 
from Philadelphia, and took an agency which he was quite com- 
petent to conduct. His having been a convict is not known to 
his employers, the place being secured for him by one who was 
willing to be responsible for his fidelity. 'To be recognized be- 
fore his competency and trust-worthiness are established, would 
be to lose the situation, and yet there is in the neighborhood ano- 
ther convict, who would, in all probability, betray the secret if 
he possessed it. Without a reasonable confidence that his dis- 
grace would not be exposed, the poor man would have no heart 
to attempt the attainment of a character and livelihood. As it 
is, he is confident of success. 

The other case is that of a man in a neighboring city, who 
served his time out in a penitentiary, conducted on the congre- 
gate principle. After his discharge he was enabled to obtain 
work in his trade, and for six years labored with industry and 
success, and acquired a good name in the neighborhood. In an 
evil hour, one who had been his acquaintance in the penitentiary, 
found him, and a train of circumstances issued in this exposure. 
In his deep mortification and disappointment, he resorted to the 
intoxicating cup—his business was broken up, and all his pros- 
pects blasted. So much had he gained on the good will and 
sympathy of his neighbors, however, that they cheerfully made 
up a purse of two hundred dollars for him, that he might re- 
move to a distant place, where he could begin business anew, 
and with the hope of escaping recognition. ‘These two cases 
are as conclusive as two hundred would bé, in showing the im- 
portance of this feature in the opposite systems. If we would 
give a convict a chance to retrieve his standing, after his dis- 
charge, let his imprisonment be a matter between him and the 


government, of which other convicts shall know as little as 
possible. 
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Art. V.—A PRISON SCENE ONLY TWELVE YEARS AGO. 


In the Memoir of JT. Fowell Buxton, Bart., we have a gra- 
phic account of a prison, visited by that gentleman as lately as 
1840. It would scarcely be believed, but upon such high testi- 
mony, that a scene so revolting could have been so lately wit- 
nessed in any civilized country. We do not wonder that the 
philanthropic traveller felt such strong emotion, nor that the 
desire was awakened that new and more zealous efforts should 
be made by the Prison Discipline Society, to bring about a ra- 
dical reform. The New York Legislative report, noticed at 
length in our April number, discloses prison abuses which few 
supposed were tolerated in the United States; and we are quite 
sure that if the public mind were once fairly turned to this sub- 
ject, the efforts which are made to introduce a better state of 
things would be regarded with more interest and sympathy. The 
condition of at least ten thousand of our fellow-creatures, seclud- 
ed from public observation and doomed by the just laws of the 
land to involuntary servitude, within four walls, under the ab- 
solute control of men of like passions with themselves, is not 
of trifling moment. And though they are convicts, and for this 
cause are shut out from most of the rights and privileges of 
honest citizens, they are, nevertheless, our fellow-men, and, as 
such, are entitled to sympathy in suffering, and to help in their 
efforts to recover the standing they have forfeited. But let us 
turn to Mr. Buxton’s picture, and a darker one could not well 
be drawn, even by fancy. 


To Samuel Hoare, Esq. 
. March 3, 1840. 


I have had occasion to remember the excursion to prison at 
St. Albans, which you and I took long ago, when, on Monday 
morning, Richards and I were trotting along in a diligence to 
Civita Vecchia. The jail there, which was the object of our 
journey, is an old and strong fortress, close by the sea, and con- 
tains 1,364 desperate-looking criminals, all for the most aggra- 
vated offences. I am sure you never saw such a gang of 
malefactors, or such a horrid dungeon. We went, first, into a 
vaulted room, with a low ceiling, as 1 measured it, thirty-one 
yards long, twenty-one broad. There was light, but obscure. 
A good deal of the room was taken up by the buttresses which 
supported the arches. The noise on our entrance was such as 
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may be imagined at the entrance of hell itself. All were chain- 
ed most heavily, and fastened down. The murderers and,des- 
perate bandits are fixed to that spot for the rest of their lives; 
they are chained to a ring, fastened to the end of the platform, 
on which they lie side by side, but they can move the length of 
their chain on a narrow gangway. Of this class there were 
upwards of 700 in the prison; some of them famed for a mul- 
titude of murders; many, we were told, had committed six or 
seven; and, indeed, they were a ghastly crew,—haggard, fero- 
cious, reckless assassins. I do not think that ‘the attendant 
jailer very much liked our being there. A sergeant, in uniform, 
was ordered to keep close by me; and I observed that he kept 
his hand upon his sword, as we walked up the alley between 
the adjacent platforms. 

There was a fourth room at some distance, and our guide 
employed many expedients to divert us from going there. 
- . . . « « This was worse than any of the others: the 
room lower, damper, darker, and the prisoners with, if possible, 
a more murderous look. : . . . . The mayor afterwards 
told us, that he, in his official capacity, knew that there was a 
murder every month among the prisoners. I spoke to a good 
many of them, and, with one exception, each said that he was 
condemned for murder or stabbing. I will tell you one short 
conversation: “ What are you here for?” said I, to a heavy- 
looking fellow, lying on his back at the end of the room. He 
made no answer; but a prisoner near him, with the sharp fea- 
tures and dark complexion of an Italian, promptly said, “ He 
is here for stabbing,” (giving a thrust with his hand to show 
how it was done.) * And why is he in this part of the prison ?” 
“Because he is incorrigible.” ‘And what were you con- 
demned for?” “For murder!” “And why placed here?” 
“ Sono incorrigibile.”” . . . Inshort, this prison combines 
together in excess, all the evils of which prisons are capable. 
It is, as the mayor said, a sink of all the iniquity of the State. 
The Capuchins certainly preach them a sermon on the Sunday, 
and afford them an opportunity of confession; of which, if the 
prisoners avail themselves, the priests must have enough to do. 
The sight of it has kindled in my mind a very strong desire 
that the old Prison Discipline Society should make a great ef- 
fort, and visit all the prisons of the world. I had hoped that 
sound principles of prison discipline had spread themselves 
more widely ; but I now fear that there are places, and many 
of them, in the world, in which it is horrible that human be- 
ings should live, and still more horrible that they should die. 
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Art. VI—REPORT OF THE SEVERAL BRANCHES OF THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA LYING-IN CHARITY AND NURSE SOCIETY.—1851-2. 


This is one of the many unobtrusive but efficient and invalu- 
able agencies of our city by which the acutest human suffering 
is prevented or alleviated. It contemplates, not merely gratui- 
tous professional assistance in the perils of child-birth, but the 
still more general and important provision of skilful nurses, 
educated in the knowledge of their delicate and responsible 
duties and entitled to employment and confidence in their most 
benevolent vocation. 

It is now twenty years since ths Lying-in-charity was incor- 
porated. The JVurse Society was established in 1839, and the 
two were combined last year. 


By this connection, not only medical attendance and medi- 
cines are furnished to patients, but, if required, bed-clothes and 
other necessaries provided for them at their own dwellings ; 
while the presence of a nurse, under good training and instruc- 
tion by the physician of the institution, together with the occa- 
sional kind supervision of a lady visitor, renders the situation 
of the patient as comfortable as her circumstances will admit. 
Add to this the advantages she derives from the assistance of 
the nurse, who kindly supplies her place in the family, both in 
giving attention to the other children, if there be any, and pro- 
viding meals and other comforts, and most probably introduc- 
ing a system of order and cleanliness, perhaps before unknown 
in the domestic arrangements of the family, and which often 
may not be forgotten by its different members ;—and we have 
a dispensation of charity as seasonable and appropriate as can 
well be desired. 

As to the nurses; after a course of preparatory training in 
the culinary art at the Home, and of personal instruction given 
to them upon the duties they are to perform for the mother and 
her tender babe, they are each required to attend a number of 
cases under the superintendence of the Physician and the Lady 
Visitors. When this has been done in a manner satisfactory 
to them, a certificate is granted, commending the individual 
therein named to the confidence and patronage of the wealthier 
part of the community; that thereby such adequate pecuniary 
returns may be obtained for their services as will continually 
draw recruits to the corps of nurses for the poor. 

Instances could be mentioned of the employment of those 
who have already obtained the certificate of the physician and 
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visitors, in some of the most respectable families in the city, 
and in which they have given the fullest satisfaction. 

Such is a brief sketch of the objects and designs of the In- 
stitutions thus united, for the praise-worthy purpose of relieving 
poor females during the hours of their suffering, and the days 
and weeks of helplessness of themselves and their tender. off- 
spring. By this coalition of means, the design is to secure a 
constant succession of present help to the poor, and future be- 
nefits to the rich. Economical as is the plan on which these 
institutions have heretofore been conducted, much has been 
accomplished. But these objects cannot be continued, nor even 
fully reached, without some expenditure of money. 

Our citizens are honourably distinguished for the willing aid 
afforded to benevolent enterprises, and the Philadelphia Lying- 
in Charity and Nurse Society feel great confidence in. appealing 
to the liberality of such a community, especially when they 
are persuaded that the results of this system of operations is to 
extend its benefits from the poor to the more affluent. 


The present report furnishes the most gratifying evidence of 
the efficiency of the new organization, and shows, not only the 
utility and necessity of such a charity, but the need of much 
more liberal aid in its support. During the year, sixty-nine pa- 
tients ‘ have had the specified benefit of the Lying-in Charity, 
and forty of these sixty-nine have been attended by nurses pro- 
vided by the Nurse Society.” 

It is nearly a quarter of a century since Stephen Girard, by 
the very first clause of his will, bequeathed $30,000 to the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, the interest of which he directed to be 
applied “ to the use and accommodation of the sick in the said 
hospital, and for providing, and at all times having, competent 
matrons and a sufficient number of nurses and assistant nurses, 
in.order, not only to promote the purposes of the said Hospital, 
but to increase this last class of useful persons, much wanted in 
our city. 

That want has not yet been supplied. How far Mr. Girard’s 
bounty has been felt beyond the excellent institution which was 
entrusted with its disposition, we have no means of information 
at hand. We may be assured that in the hands of the Mana- 
gers of the Hospital it has beer judiciously administered. We 
refer to it simply as an item of testimony to the deficiency of 
competent nurses which the JVurse Society is designed to sup- 
ply. During the last year this institution has wholly supplied 
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forty of the beneficiaries of the Lying-in Charity, and aided 
in the supply of thirty-one others, for the destitute in Moya- 
mensing district. 


We have been favored (says the report) with a more intelligent 
class of nurses than heretofore, seven of whom have discharged 
their duty so faithfully that, in the course of the past year, they 
have been presented with certificates of approval; and we are 
glad to learn that there are several others in the course of prepa- 
ration for service at the Nurses’ Home, an institution newly es- 
tablished under the auspices of Dr. Warrington; where, during 
the intervals of their instruction and engagement in our service, 
they are supplied with work, so that they are spared the incon- 
venience of being idle when employment is so necessary for 
their maintenance. Your Visitors have had to regret, that 
owing to the want of a sufficient number of those prepared, 
they were, in one instance, under the necessity of employing 
one of those whose prescribed course of preliminary instruc- 
tion had not been completed at the Home. And, in another, 
(the case of a poor woman, with several small children, whose 
father had recently died,) they were unable to procure any of 
the qualified nurses to give her the proper attention. 

With an earnest desire to prevent the recurrence of such 
disappointments, it is much to be wished that the Managers 
will authorize the Executive Committee to make accommoda- 
tion for a larger number of nurses than the Home can at pre- 
sent provide. 


That our readers may understand the economy of this de- 
partment, it may suffice to quote a paragraph or two from the 
Report of the Executive Committee. 

They say they have “ felt constrained to exercise, in the first 
instance, much caution in making selections for admission to a 
residence and course of instruction in the Home, as may be 
seen from the fact, that from thirty-eight applications which 
have been made in the past year, only eight were found, by a 
special committee of the female branch, to be eligible for ad- 
mission to the instruction conducted by this department of the 
institution.” Actuated by the same principle, the committee 
felt compelled to dismiss one of those admitted, and advanced 
so far as to be permitted to attend upon a case; and also to 
erase from the list of those allowed to register their engage- 
ments at the Home, one who had previously obtained a certifi- 


cate of approbation of the institution. 
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There are now at the service of our fellow citizens, four- 
teen nurses who have satisfactorily fulfilled their course of pu- 
pilage and duty in the institution; and there are in preparation 
seven women, of whom three have become qualified to attend 
upon cases under the care of the Physician and Lady Visitors, 
while four are engaged in taking their preliminary lessons. In 
the course of the past year two hundred and fifty applications 
have been made at the Home, for the nurses of this institution 
to attend upon patients, some of whom resided in neighboring 
villages and adjacent country places; and it has been a subject 
of deep regret to the matron and the executive committee, that 
often she was unable to supply some most pressing demands for 
assistance in very important cases. 

Under these circumstances, an appeal is made for means to 
enlarge the accommodation for pupil nurses, that “ more than 
those who now fill the Home may be in rapid succession 
brought into efficient preparation for duty, both within and be- 


yond the immediate operations of the Lying-in Charity and 
Nurse Society.” 


Good judgment and foresight are evinced in rendering the 
Nurse Home not only a place for the plain, comfortable board- 
ing and lodging of those who, to become qualified nurses for 
the sick, are : willing to devote a portion of their time to the dis- 
ciplinary training of the institution, and to attendance upon the 
poor women and their families, who are objects of the care of 
the Lying-in Charity and Nurse Society, but it has also di- 
rected its attention to the increase of mental and moral culture 
of the pupils of the institution, and has therefore formed the 
nucleus of a select library, to the increase of which it asks the 
attention of those who may have suitable books for this pur- 

ose. 

: Arrangements are also made to furnish the nurses with 
needle and other work, with which they may fill up any leisure 
from duties as pupils, or apprentices, and earn for themselves 
some means for support during their residence in the Home. 
Some work has been done, but the amount of money derived 
from this source is less than the committee desire shall hereaf- 
ter accrue from the department of industry. 


There is something so obvious and tangible in the benevo- 
lent working of such an institution as we are now considering, 
that it would seem impertinent to enlarge upon its claims to 
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liberal support. We therefore merely subjoin a notice of the 


terms, &c. 


Women in good health, between the ages of twenty-two and 
forty years, capable of reading and writing readily, free from 
the entangling cares of a young and dependent family, desirous 
of devoting themselves for a long time to nursing, may, if they 
wish to begin this service under the training and patronage of 
the Lying-in Charity and Nurse Society, apply, with testimo- 
nials of intelligence and moral character, to the Matron of the 
Nurses’ Home, South-east corner of Eighth and Race streets. 

Persons needing the benefits of the Lying-in Charity and 
Nurse Society, must apply, in proper time, to the Lady Visit- 
ors in whose district they live, or directly to Dr. Warrington, 
at the Philadelphia Dispensary, 45 South Fifth street, at 8 
o'clock, Thursday mornings. 

Citizens desirous of employing those nurses who have com- 
pleted their term of service in the institution, are informed that 
the Matron will always assist them, as far as possible, in pro- 
curing one, provided sufficiently early application be made to | 
her, at the Home. 





Piseellaneaus Potires. 


The following items in relation to the population, police, provisions, 
vagrancy, humane institutions, &c., of the metropolis of the world are inter- 
esting and suggestive. So vast a population crowded into such narrow 
limits, must needs presents a wide field for philanthropic enterprise. There 
is something almost sublime in the steady position in which such a mass of 
physical and intellectual energy is held from day to day. There must be 
much distress and suffering, but there is also an inconceivable amount of 
prosperity and enjoyment. There must be horrible dens of crime and 
cruelty ; but there are also stores of virtue and benevolence, that are distri- 
buted with profuse liberality. There are multitudes of ignorant and besotted 
men and women, but they are greatly out-numbered by the temperate and 
intelligent. There is falsehood, fraud and oppression in every street and 
alley, but the majority of traffickers are governed by honest principles, so 
that revolting as are many of the revelations of a city population, there are 
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advantages to the social and moral, and even the religious interests of man- 
kind that greatly over-balance them. No one can dwell on these brief 
notices, without some healthful expansion of thought and sympathy. 

They remind us of the innumerable ties by which an infinitely wise pro- 
vidence has linked together the various classes and orders of society, mak- 
ing their relations to each other the occasion of developing those gentle 
charities which are blessed in heaven, and twice blessed on earth. 


INTERESTING STATISTICS OF THE CITY OF LONDON—ITS 
PRESENT EXTENT, MEANS OF LIVING, &c., &c. 


Actua. Extent or THE MetRoPo.is.—The present area of the metro- 
polis, according to the census returns, is 44,850 square acres, or about 
seventy square miles; upon it are erected 324,611 houses, of which 16,889 
are uninhabited, and on 31st of March, 1851, there were 4,817 houses in 
the course of erection. In 307,722 houses there resided 2,361,640 people, 
or at the rate of 7.7 persons per house, and the estimated value of property 
rated for the relief of the poor is about 9,000,0007. London contains 587 
churches, 207 dissenting chapels, 5,000 public houses, and 15 theatres. 
The city is ten miles long, and seven broad ; and is now growing at the rate 
of twelve miles of streets annually. If the streets of the metropolis were 
put together, they would extend 3,000 miles in length. To have a better 
idea of the magnitude of the metropolis, compare it with other places or 
countries. The population of the whole of Ireland, by the census of 1841, 
was 6,515,794 ; Scotland had 2,870,784 inhabitants ; and Wales, 1,188,821. 
The great manufacturing counties of Lancashire and Yorkshire contained 
a population, respectively, of 2,059,029, and 1,785,680. So that the metro- 
polis contains within its boundaries a population more than one-third as 
great as that of all Ireland, four-fifths as great as all Scotland, twice as 


great as all Wales, one-seventh more than Lancashire, and one-fourth more 
than the entire county of York. 


RentTaL.—By the income-tax returns, it appears that the assessed rental 
of the metropolis amounts to the enormous sum of 12,186,508. 


Provisions.—Few of us, perhaps, have considered what amount of meat 
and drink is annually required to keep London on the move. In 1819, 
Murray tells us, the metropolis alone consumed 1,605,000 quarters of wheat, 
240,000 bullocks, 1,700,000 sheep, 28,000 calves, and 35,000 pigs. One 
market alone supplied 4,034,400 head of game. London, the same year, 
ate 3,000,000 salmon, which were washed down by 43,230,000 gallons of 
porter and ale, 2,000,000 gallons of spirits, and 65,000 pipes of wine. 13,000 
cows are yearly required for London milk, and reekoning two gallons a 
day from every cow, we have here, as nearly as can be estimated, about 
72,000 gallons ef * London peculiar” consumed, if net enjoyed, by the Lon- 
don inhabitants. 360,000 gas lights fringe the streets. London’s arterial, 
er water system supplies the enormous quantity of 44,383,328 gallons per 
day; a thousand sail are employed in bringing annually to London 3,000,000 
tons of coal; and to clothe and wait upon London’s people we have no fewer 
than 23,517 tailers, 28,572 shoe and boot makers, 49,000 milliners and 
dressmakers, and 168,701 domestic servants. 


Cass anp Omnibuses.—The main thoroughfares are traversed by 3,000 
omnibuses and 3,500 cabs, employing 40,000 horses, and 11,000 men. The 
London proprietors of hackney carriages, excluding omnibuses, pay 90,0001. 
a year duty to the government, and the metropolitan cabs, and other hack 
vehicles, are estimated to represent a capital of 300,0002. 
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Barus aNnD Wasu-Hovuses.—In the baths and wash-houses in London, 
there were last year 75,834 male, and 10,763 female bathers; and 73,023 
persons had the means furnished them of washing, drying, and ironing. 


Fires.—The total number of fires in the metropolis in 1850, was 868. 


CuariTaBLE Instirutions.—In London there are no less than 491 
charitable institutions, disbursing annually nearly two millions of money. 


Tue Mepicat Proression.—2,574 medical men are practising at the 
present time in London. Of these, 2,237 are engaged in general practice, 
187 as surgeons exclusively, and 150 as physicians. If we regard the metro- 
polis as containing two millions and a quarter of souls, then it is evident that 
there are about eleven general practitioners to every 10,000 of the inhabi- 
tants; seven surgeons to every 100,000; and rather more than six physi- 
cians to the same number. 


Potice.—The expense of the city of London police for the past year was 
about $200,000. 


Penny Savincs Banx.—The London Penny Savings Bank has 7,859 
depositors, with 49,516 deposits; and the amount received since its estab- 
lishment has been nearly $10,000. 


VaGRANTS.—From a return to parliament recently obtained, we gather 
the number of vagrants taken up within the metropolitan police district 
in the last ten years. It seems that the largest number was in 1849, 
when 6,515 were taken into custody, and the smallest number in 
1846, when 3,758 were taken up. In the year 1850, 3,810 were 
taken into custody, of whom 2,406 were convicted, and 1,404 were dis- 
charged. In the ten years, 52,107 were taken into custody; 28,873 were 
convicted, and 23,234 were discharged. In three months ending January, 
1851, 1,022 vagrants were taken into custody ; 660 were convicted, and 
the remainder discharged. 


CriminaLs.—In London there are, it is calculated, 12,000 children under 
regular training to crime, 30,000 thieves, 6,000 receivers of stolen goods, 
23,000 persons picked up in a state of drunkenness, 50,000 habitual gin 
drinkers, and 150,000 of both sexes leading an abandoned life. 


Increase oF Buripines 1n Lonpon.—It appears from the census return 
recently presented to parliament that the number of inhabited houses in 
London in 1841 was 263,737, and in 1851, that they had increased to 
307,722, or at the rate of nearly 17 per cent. The number uninhabited in 
1841 was 11,824, and in 1851, 16,889, being an increase of 5,565, or 49 
per cent; while the number building at the same period was 4,032 and 
4,817 respectively, being an increase of 785, or 193 per cent. The facts 
shown are very remarkable illustrations of the rapid growth of some dis- 
tricts, and the decrease, or almost stationary condition of others. Take, for 
instance, Kensington:—We have 10,962 inhabited houses in 1841, and 
17,292 in 1851, showing an increase of 6,830 or about 60 per cent; while 
the rate of increase of all London is under 17 per cent; while the number 
uninhabited in 1841 amounted to 485, and in 1851 to 1,111, being an in- 
crease of 626, or upwards of 128 per cent. If we add the inhabited to the 
uninhabited, the results will show that the total number of buildings in 
A anangem in 1841 was 11,447, and 18,403 in 1851, or an increase of 
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Tuirty-FirtH ANNUAL Report oF THE STATE OF THE (FRANKFORD) 
ASYLUM FOR THE Re.ier oF Persons DepRiIveD OF THE USE OF THEIR 
Reason, 1852.—Eighty-seven patients were under treatment in this insti- 
tution during the year, forty-four of whom were new admissions. The 
following table shows the results which have attended the treatment of 
three hundred and fifty-two cases admitted since 1842: 





Res- Much | Impro- |Station- , 
tored. jimprov’d| ved. ary. Died. Total. 





Recent. | 152 8 20 16 15 | 211 





Chronic. | 26 6 27 68 14 | 141 





Total. 178 | 14 AT 84 29 | 352 





























We think the cause of humanity will be served, by copying the following 
paragraph from the report of the resident physician. We have no doubt 
the erroneous impression to which it refers has been productive of much 
evil. 


There appears to be a belief prevalent in the community, that a person 
having once been the subject of an attack of insanity, can rarely be restored 
to entire mental soundness, and it has been objected to the statistics of 
Hospitals for the Insane, especially to those portions of them which show 
the number of recoveries, that they represent merely matters of opinion, 
about which judges of equal acuteness and experience would arrive at dif- 
ferent conclusions, as if there were an inherent difficulty in determining in 
any given case, whether the patient had been restored to his original mental 
condition, or whether there was not still remaining some lurking unsound- 
ness. This belief appears to be founded partly on the consideration of the 
number of patients who are re-admitted into hospitals, the inference being 
drawn from the fact of their having suffered a second attack, that the first 
must have left behind it some change in the structure of the brain, or some 
weakness of the organ which has prevented it afterwards from acting with 
its original integrity, and predisposed it to future attacks of disease. But 
from any knowledge that we possess of the nature of the affection of the 
brain giving rise to mental derangement, there can be no ground for sup- 
posing that the disease during its merely temporary continuance, produces 
any structural change, except in those cases in which insanity is the result 
of inflammation of the brain or its membranes. In cases in which insanity 
returns after having once been removed, it would seem to be more in 
accordance with what we know of the nature of the disease, to attribute 
the renewal of the attack to a constitutional cause, or to defective organi- 
zation. Persons who are subject to these attacks are generally of weak or 
ill-balanced minds, are seldom capable of attending properly to the ordinary 
duties of life, and under the influence of any over-exciting cause, and, in- 
deed, frequently without any proximate cause that can be discovered, are 
rendered temporarily insane. But in the majority of cases, when this con- 
stitutional predisposition is wanting, there appears to be no reason for doubt- 
ing the entire restoration of the patient when once the symptoms of disease 
have disappeared, nor for apprehending a second attack, provided proper 
precautions are taken to avoid exciting causes. 
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Report oF THE SENATE CoMMITTEE OF EDUCATION OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY OF Rope IsLanp, Jan. 23, 1852, oN THE suBJECT oF CAPITAL 
PunisHMENT. pp. 46.—We have seldom seen a more unsatisfactory public 
document on a subject of this nature. The errors which occur, in state- 
ments in relation to which we have other means of information, are such as 
to induce a distrust of those which we are not prepared to contradict. The 
authorities on which the report is based, are cited without method or con- 
nection, and from sources many of which are quite as unreliable as the hasty 
paragraphs of a newspaper. 

We refer to the subject simply to remark on the importance of thorough 
research, close investigation and strict accuracy in documents of this na- 
ture. They should embody all important facts on boti: sides of the question 
in controversy, and should present them with equal fairness and prominen- 
cy. The object of delegating a service of this sort to a committee, is to 
furnish the legislative body with a full view of the case, that their acts may 
be wise and intelligent. If the service is well performed, the report be- 
comes a document of permanent value, and saves, to a certain extent, the 
examination of the same topic by other inquirers. In respect to the report 
before us, there is scarcely a page that does not betray the haste and incon- 
sideration with which it was prepared. No legislation could be safely based 
upon it, and least of all, legislation on such a subject. 





—_ 


A Sien or Barsarism.—We can scarcely credit the report that a resolu- 
tion was not long since offered in the Kentucky legislature, which provides 
that the keeper of the Penitentiary shall procure a suitable chemical dye, to 
be applied thoroughly to the noses of all the convicts, and which shall so color 
the cuticle, that nothing but time can wear it away. The dye is to be ap- 
plied often enough to keep the nose thoroughly black, and to be discontinued 
only a month before the expiration of each criminal’s sentence. It is said that 
this ingenious contrivance is for guarding against escapes. We had supposed 
that the time for all such savage methods of dealing with convicts had passed 
away, never to return, and we venture (for the credit of the country and the 
age) to deny the truth of the statement on the general principle, that a 
Legislature (like an individual) is presumed to be innocent till proved 


guilty. 





— 


Annual Report oF THE Manacers oF THE WesTERN House or RE- 
FUGE OF THE SraTe or New York, 1852.—There are few public institu- 
tions in our country that will better compensate for the time and trouble 
of a visit than this. The location is admirable, the structure imposing 
and convenient, and the whole character of the institution creditable to 
the age and country. As there are some points in this report on which 
we feel constrained to comment, we shall lay it on the table to be called 
up when we have time and room to do it justice. 
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Annual Report oF THE Boarp or Directors oF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
INSTITUTION FOR THE Dear anp Dump. 1852.—One hundred and thirty- 
six pupils were under instruction at the date of the report, 94 of whom 
are supported by the State of Pennsylvania. Of 19 admitted during the 
year, 9 were born deaf, and of the remaining 10, all but one lost their 
hearing before they were three years old, 

The report notices at length the decease of T. H. Gallaudet, and con- 
tains valuable information touching the history, arrangements and instruc- 
tion of the institution. 





-———— 


New Jersey Prison Rerorm AssociaTion.—The third annual report 
of the New Jersey Prison Reform Association was received some time 
since. The public meeting was held at Trenton, ex-governor Vroom pre- 
siding. The reports from Essex and Morris counties showed a very great 
improvement in the condition of the prisons, though the only point specified 
in the public account of the proceedings relate to the financial exhibit. A 
very full report was submitted by a committee on the subject of a House of 
Refuge. The meeting was addressed by Chief Justice Green and others. 





— 


Crime 1n Boston.—The returns of the criminal department of the go- 
vernment of the city of Boston for the year 1851, show that during the year 
there have been 1981 entries on the criminal docket, being 410 more than 
in the previous year. Of these, 997 are for keeping disorderly houses, vio- 
lation of the license laws, &c. ; 281 for various forms of larceny ; shop-break- 
ing and larceny, 35; house-breaking and larceny, 28; receiving stolen 
goods, 23; robbery, 20; having in possession, with intent to utter and utter- 
ing counterfeits, 16; forgery, 11; perjury, 8; felonious assault with intent 
to commit criminal crimes, 9; manslaughter, 3; murder, 3. For assaulting 
watchmen, assault and battery, &c., &c., there are a large number of 
cases. 

The aggregate of the sentences of persons sentenced to hard labor by the 
Municipal Court, is two hundred and thirty-five years, in the State Prison, 


and one hundred and seventy years in the House of Correction, making a 
total of four hundred and six years. 





> F 

Strate Rerorm Scuoo.t or Massacuusetts.—The Fifth Annual Re- 
port of this institution furnishes gratifying evidence of the continued suc- 
cess of this experiment for the benefit of juvenile criminals. The number 
of boys in the school at the commencement of the year, was 324. Com- 
mitted since, 129. Returned, 9 by masters, 3 voluntarily. Whole number 
in the house during the year, 465. Discharged, 155. Remaining, Nov. 
30, 1851, 310—a small reduction from the beginning of the year. The in- 
stitution has conveniences for about 300 boys. The trustees express the 
belief that the present building might be enlarged so as to accommodate 
500 or 550 boys, and so arranged as not to incur a corresponding increase 
of expense. Of the 592 committed the last year and previously, 92 were 
born in foreign countries, mostly in Ireland. Four hundred and seventy- 
seven report themselves born in the United States. The institution is in a 
good condition in its finances, industrial products, &c. 





